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FOLK-LORE OF THE CAPE VERDE ISLANDERS. 

BY ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS. 

The material of these notes was obtained in the course of collecting 
folk-tales from Portuguese Negroes from the Cape Verde Islands living 
in Rhode Island and Massachusetts. There are advantages and 
disadvantages for the study of folk-lore in collecting through immi- 
grants. Detached more or less from home beliefs and practices, the 
immigrant may feel comparatively free to discuss them, and he is 
more easily rendered unsuspicious of the foreigner. 1 Besides, merely 
from his own experience of more than one culture, he lends himself to a 
comparative point of view. On the other hand, he readily assumes an 
attitude of forgetfulness of his old-time customs and of emancipated 
indifference, — an attitude which, if thorough and persisted in, com- 
pletely disqualifies an informant. 

Sophistication among the Negro immigrants is due not merely to 
the culture of New England; in many cases it began at home, thanks 
to Portuguese culture. Sophistication appears to exist in somewhat 
different degrees on different islands. Just as dialectical forms are 
more marked in the Windward Islands, in S. Nicolao, S. Antao, 
S. Vicente, than in the Leeward Islands, Fogo, Brava, Cab' Verde, 
so in the Leeward Islands folk-lore in a more primitive form appears 
to flourish. Cab' Verde in particular is described by other islanders 
as brut' ("savage," i.e., primitive). In my own partial observations 
this differentiation is not apparent; and, without a first-hand knowledge 
of the Islands, such differentiations must at best remain surmises, 
chiefly of value as of themselves bits of folk-lore. Nevertheless it 
seems worth while in the following account to note the island source of 
special beliefs, if only for possible future reference. 

To begin with beliefs (agoura, Fogo; aranha, S. Nicolao) or practices 

1 Not that even in these circumstances the motives of the folk-lorist pass unquestioned. 
I have had requests for tales refused by Cape Verde Islanders on the ground that a nar- 
rator might find himself in jail, but with one exception the objector was always jeered at 
and argued down by others in the company. The exception occurred when one evening 
Mr. Silva and I drove up to a cabin on a cranberry-bog in Nantucket. None of the 
dozen or more men in the cabin came from the same island as Silva, and their boss kept us 
at a further disadvantage by insisting on conducting the conversation in English. Wishing 
to display his knowledge of the world by disputing the value of recording the tales, the 
boss would reiterate, "They are good for us, but not for Americans." Intimidated by 
their chief, and shy of us, the gang asserted to a man that they knew no stories. The 
next day in a yard in town where we had made friends, one of these men apologized for 
our reception the night before, and joined in the story-telling and riddling. 
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about conception, birth, etc. If a woman wants to conceive by a cer- 
tain man, she may put on his shoe (Fogo). A S. Antao woman knew 
of a girl who had put on a man's shoes and coat to make him care for 
her. Not long afterwards she conceived. Apart from this practice, 
I have learned of no methods to induce conception, to preclude it, 
or to determine sex, although, in connection with all these aims, it is 
said that the saib' [sabio] or curador (virtually the island medicine- 
man) may be consulted. "He will tell you what to do." 

A pregnant woman should not look at a corpse; nor should she 
comment on any deformity, lest the child suffer the same deformity. 
A pregnant woman should eat what she craves, otherwise the child 
will be marked with the thing foregone (general belief). If the mark 
is on the child's mouth, the child will die (S. Nicolao). In a settle- 
ment on Cape Cod I met a pregnant woman who daily at three o'clock 
put cabbage to boil for herself to eat, because it had been her first 
yearning. Another woman, a Brava-Islander, knew of a woman who 
had craved a bite out of the calf of her husband's leg. She was ashamed 
to tell him until pains in the belly set in. Then she told him, and he 
gave her the bite. She had pains again, and she took another bite. 
The third time she felt pain she was too ashamed and too sorry for 
him to ask for a bite. That night she was delivered of twins stillborn. 
The first was born with his mouth shut, it was he who had had the 
bites; the second was born with his mouth open, because he had not 
had what he wanted. — During his wife's pregnancy a man may be 
sick. If he is sick, his wife is not sick (Brava). The husband of 
my cabbage-eating acquaintance had actually suffered pregnancy 
nausea at irregular times of the day for two months during the early 
part of his wife's pregnancy. He had had to stop working. His 
wife, who was much distressed, would pray for him. 

The first step of a pregnant woman is always taken with the left 
foot if she is carrying a girl, with the right foot if she is carrying a boy 
(Fogo). Twins are not desired, because they are a bother; but there 
is no belief in connection with them, or peculiar practice. One 
informant who had lived with relatives on the mainland for nine 
years observed that it was the custom of a tribe she called Pepel, 
living in the hinterland of Dissao, to expose a male twin in the forest. 
Nothing of the kind was ever dreamed of in the Islands. The seventh 
son or the seventh daughter (not the seventh child) is called a lemuson 
[lobis homem]. According to one informant, lemuson (luzon) is a 
"bad" child, wearing on its mother. To get the spirit out of it, 
when it is seven months old, its father will cut it on the back with 
a razor (S. Nicolao). According to another informant (Brava), 
after birth a gun will be fired off under its bed to scare out what is in 
it. 1 According to another informant (Fogo), a lemuson should be 

1 The mother of this informant had been godmother (madrinh') to a girl lemuson. 
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burned on its back in its seventh year with cotton soaked in oil, — 
a practice likewise for curing pain, the fuse being lighted on the seat 
of the pain. Still other informants stated that a lemuson could change 
his or her body a Friday night, taking on the body of the first creature 
met, — dog, cat, donkey (Brava). 1 One informant (Fogo) knew of a 
certain lemuson whose spirit had rolled through the streets, leaving 
his body in bed. A lemuson keeps to the left of the road. To restore 
the lemuson to his proper shape, he should be followed with a knife 
and a bottle of water, and pricked on his left side with the knife. 2 
Restored to his own person, the lemuson will straightway ask for a 
drink of water. Were he not to get it, he would eat up his pursuer 
(S. Nicolao). A lemuson may become a saib ', particularly if he is born 
with a caul or a double caul (S. Antao). 3 One such old man is alive 
to-day in S. Antao. 4 The midwife (parteira) or mother must keep 
secret the occurrence of the caul, otherwise the child would go crazy 
or stupid (S. Antao, S. Nicolao) or lose its power (Brava). Reference 
may be made to the caul without risk when the child is seven years 
old (S. Nicolao). The midwife should dry the caul and hang it as a 
relique around the neck of the child 5 — when the child is seven years 
old, added a Brava informant. One born with a caul has the gifts of 
curing (Cab' Verde) and of prediction, if neither he nor another spoil 
his gifts. For example, if as a child he absent himself from home, on 
his return his mother must not ask questions, lest she spoil his gift. 
From a Brava man I heard of a girl born with a caul (nece" cu barUe, 
"born with a cap") who at home in Brava had told her mother that 
her sailor-father had escaped in a wreck. Subsequently the father 
wrote home from New Bedford of his escape. A child who cries in 
the womb, like a child born with a caul, "knows everything in the 
world;" and, if the mother keeps the fact of his crying to herself, he 
will become a saib' (Brava). 

The after-birth is buried in the house near the woman's bed, other- 
wise she will catch cold in the uterus (Cab' Verde). 

1 A seventh son is declared in Portugal to be changed every Saturday night into an 
ass, and to be chased by dogs till morning light (Wm. Henderson, "Folk-Lore of the 
Northern Countries of England and the Borders" [Pub. Folk-Lore Soc. (London, 1879), 
2 : 306]). 

1 I was told by a native from Faial, Azores, a white woman, that a lemuson went out 
at night and turned to the first thing he saw, — a tree, an animal, etc. My informant knew 
of a man who had followed his son, a lemuson, and saw him turn into a pig. The man 
cut the pig slightly with his knife, and his son appeared naked before him. 

' See p. 100. 

4 In England and France seventh sons become healers (Henderson, Ibid., pp. 305-306). 

6 A relique is hung around the child's neck, at any rate. It consists of a bit of paper 
on which the names of the child and of its parents and god-parents, and the birth date, 
are written, and which is rolled up and put in a little bag. In Cab' Verde the cord (bico 
di minin ') is put in a bag hung around the neck as a guarda or relique. 
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The youngest child in the family is always referred to as the coude 
[cauda]. In the tales it is the coude who succeeds, and who is all he 
should be. In actual life the coude may also be thought of as lucky 
(sortiad') (Fogo, Brava), particularly in love-affairs (S. Nicolao), or 
as smart ('spert') or half-witted {'nocente) (Cab' Verde). He or she 
has a peculiar position in the family, less work being expected of him 
or her. The burden of the work expected of offspring falls upon the 
eldest child. Authority attaches to the eldest child. An elder brother 
or sister is expected to marry before a junior. 

If a woman loses several children, she will burn a surviving child 
on the back with oil-soaked cotton, that the next child to be born may 
survive (Fogo). 1 The corpse of a hunchback is burned on the back, 
lest other members of the household follow him in death (Fogo). 

If a child does not "mind," his mother may tell him to remember 
the boy who stamped his foot at his mother, and whose feet came off 
(Fogo). There is another Fogo legend of a disobedient son whose 
mother had told him he would come to no good end (bomfim). Bur- 
ied without a coffin, later, when his body was exhumed, 2 it was found 
to be intact, — "that was his bad end." Children are told that the 
dead (finad') or Wolf (Lob') (Fogo, Cab' Verde) will catch them at 
night. 

In Cab' Verde children are told not to go under a tree when the 
sun is strong (i.e., mid-day), because of a "bad shadow" (sombr' 
mdo). Fogo boys believe that they will escape an otherwise expected 
beating if they put a pebble under their tongue and keep saying the 
"prayer" of San Custob [Cristovao]; i.e., "San Custob uncornad', 
San Custob uncornad'," etc. One informant told me he once did 
this with a desirable outcome after a donkey had strayed from him. 
Another time, when he had lost a cow, the prayer failed him, and he 
got the beating. A saib ' may foresee an evil tendency in a child, — 
may foresee, for example, a murder to be committed. The saib' will 
consequently direct the mother to beat the child thrice daily during 
childhood (Brava). Children are told that if they tell tales in the 
day-time it will kill their mother, unless as a prophylactic they 
pull out an eyelash. 3 In asking for tales in the day-time, I would be 
told by the man I had asked that his mother was still living, and so 
he could not tell me stories. Nor was this explanation always merely 

1 I suspect that it was this practice which my other Fogo informant confusedly con- 
nected with the treatment of a lemuson. — I also heard of a Fogo woman whose children 
were born dead, being given a candle to burn by the saib' she had consulted. He told her 
that her neighbor, a witch (f'itice'ra), had killed her children by looking at her back. 
She was to tie up ( 'marra) the witch with prayer. 

1 Graves unpaid for may be dug up after six months to accommodate others. Graves 
are numbered and dug up in rotation. 

8 Compare Surinam (JAFL 30 : 242-243). 
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an excuse to justify the common inclination not to tell 'storia belh ' 
by day. Sons of any age do not smoke in the presence of their father, 
nor in Cab' Verde, the centre for snuff-taking, take snuff. Nor would 
they indulge in either form of tobacco before their mother (Cab' 
Verde). 1 It would be considered disrespectful. 2 A Fogo informant 
told me that his father knew quite well, of course, that he smoked, 
and would even leave out tobacco for him, but that he would not think 
of smoking before his father. To keep a lad from smoking, some one 
may say to him, "Si bu ca larga fuma, ele ta da bu quele que ele da 
Tin' di Renque" ("If you don't leave off smoking, he will give you 
what he gave Tin' of Renque"). The legend runs that once, when 
there were pirates in Fogo (Puga the raiding band was called), one 
Tino, moving his goods one night from one place to another, was 
discovered by the robbers by the light of his pipe. 

There seem to be love-charms, but they are to be obtained only from 
the saib'. Apart from the case cited above, I could hear of no generally 
known specific. A marriage-proposal is made either by letter (S. 
Antao) or verbally to the bride's father through a go-between, a friend 
of the bridegroom or his father, an older man of some position. If 
the proposal is accepted, the go-between is given a present (prende) 
by the girl's father. Elopements because of paternal opposition occur, 
however, and the wedding ceremonial may be deferred for some time. 3 
One informant knew of a girl who had lived three years without the 
ceremony with her man's parents. The ceremony is announced three 
successive Sundays in the church by the priest (publicd' casament'). 
Each Sunday the couple goes to confession. Each Sunday evening 
a feast is held in the bride's house, at which the couple occupy special 
seats placed side by side. During the three weeks they are supposed 
not to speak to each other except at the Sunday evening feasts (S. 
Antao, Fogo). The padrinh' di casament', who may be the aforesaid 
go-between, escorts the bride to the church; his wife, the madrinh' di 
casament', being escorted by the bridegroom. The four take a 
position in line in front of the altar — the bride, the padrinh' di casa- 
ment', the madrinh' di casament', the bridegroom — until the priest 
exchanges the positions of bride (noiva) and madrinh' di casament'. 
The priest wraps his stole around the clasped right hands of bride 
and groom. 4 There is no wedding-ring. In coming out of the church, 
if the bride says aloud the name of a girl-friend, the girl will soon be 

1 Women as well as men are said to take snuff and to smoke, and the same parental 
restrictions apply to them. The Island women I know neither smoke nor take snuff. 
5 Miss Matilde Bensaude tells me that this point of view prevails throughout Portugal. 

3 It may be deferred for economic reasons. The minimum marriage-fee to church 
and state is or was sixty pesos or dollars. 

4 This Catholic marriage-rite is still practised at Isleta, San Felipe, and San Domingo, 
Pueblo Indian towns in New Mexico. 
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married (Fogo). The bride is expected to hang her head, and not to 
talk, to act ashamed to show respect (Brava). If she weep, however, 
it is said that the couple will not have a good life {bom vid') (Fogo). 
Her wedding-dress may be given her by the bridegroom or by her own 
padrinh' and madrinh.' The wedding-feast is always held in the 
house of the padrinh' di casament'. The wedding-party walks or 
rides. In Cab' Verde it is supposed to be unlucky for the bride to 
ride a horse whose left foot is white (arixel). It is a horse unlucky for 
any married person to ride. The bridal couple go to live at the 
house of the groom's family or at his own house. 

Cousin-marriage is not only forbidden by the church, but the old 
people say that it would result in insane progeny. But cousin- 
marriage beyond third-cousins, or marriage with a family connection, 
is the favored marriage. Inter-island marriage is disapproved of. 
I have been told that the houses of kinsfolk are apt to be grouped 
together. In this country there is a marked tendency for immigrants 
from the same island to keep together. A group of Fogo men will 
board in a Fogo family, S. Antao men in a S. Antao family, etc. In 
collecting tales, we would go to what we called a Cab' Verde house, a 
S. Antao house, etc., when we wanted a variant from Cab' Verde, 
S. Antao, etc. 

Conjugal continence is practised the night of Good Friday. For- 
merly a couple would sleep, as usual,- in the same bed, but would ob- 
serve the rule. Nowadays they sleep apart, because a couple once fail- 
ing to keep the rule had to be separated by a priest with holy water 
(Fogo). If the father of a family is absent and his presence is desired, 
one of his children will be told to go under a table and call his name 
three times (Fogo). 

Widows and widowers wear black for life or until remarriage (Fogo, 
S. Nicolao). In S. Antao they wear it for one year. They may 
remarry after one year, two years, or more, although they run the 
risk of displeasing the family of their first spouse. I heard of one 
widower remarried four or five years after his wife's death, to whom, 
in consequence, his first wife's relatives do not speak. In S. Nicolao, 
according to one informant, a widower may remarry after one year; a 
widow, after three years. In Brava, at the remarriage of a widow or 
widower, they toca ("play") furnec (i.e., outsiders make a racket with 
whistles, tin pans filled with stones, etc.) wherever the couple goes. 
I heard of one couple, for example, who, to escape the persecution or 
quasi-persecution, went off quietly to a distant village to be married ; 
but word of them got abroad, and, as they returned home, the villagers 
on their route turned out to pursue them. In another case the 
bridegroom, a Brazilian, went to the authorities and said he would 
kill any one who played furnec against his bride. Despite the threat, 
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late the night of the wedding, after the couple had retired, the villagers 
surrounded the house and played furnec. In explanation of the 
custom, it is said, "Viuva ca debe - casa', mas se lie casa', §'s ta tocal 
furnec pa' dal brigonha" ("Widow [or widower] ought not to marry; 
but if she marries, they play furnec to her to make her ashamed"). 
The widow-bride I first referred to was indeed dismayed, for she wept 
for a week after the wedding. Toed furnec seems peculiar to Brava. 
In Cab' Verde they might say, however, to the husband of a remarry- 
ing widow, that he had got only what was left. 

For parents and geschwister, mourning (luf) is worn for six months: 
it is heavy for three months, vestid' di pret' ("dressed in black," 
i.e., no white); the following three months it is lightened. (Fogo, 
S. Antao, three months only for geschwister.) For first-cousins or for 
a friend, mourning may be worn for fifteen days. For offspring over 
seven it is worn six months, but for a child under seven it is not worn 
at all. A child under seven is an angel (ang') (S. Antao). It has no 
sense, says the priest (Brava). 

The corpse is buried twenty-four hours or more after death. In 
Fogo a cord is wound around the shroud {mortUha) at points about 
four inches apart. The last knot, at the ankles, has a special name, 
but my informants forget it. In S. Antao, three or four inch strips of 
linen are wrapped (ligar) around the corpse; and over all, the burial- 
clothes are put on. A S. Antao woman who was telling a Fogo man 
and me about this burial-custom reached for his hand to show how 
the linen was wrapped. He drew back. "You are scared!" she 
exclaimed, and, despite his protest, I believe he was; as the woman well 
understood, there was too strong a suggestion of sympathetic magic 
in her illustration. In Cab' Verde a drum is beaten out of doors, and 
the spirit is definitely bidden begone. "Torna!" is called out (the 
word is taken from the burial-service, and means "return to dust," 
a Fogo informant suggests), or "Nossior ja s#r sirbid' d'ele" ("Our 
Lord is to be served by him"). Without this rite, it is believed, the 
dead will stay on with the living. The clothes and jewelry of the 
deceased, likewise articles used during his illness, are buried with him 
(Fogo, S. Antao). Only mean relatives withhold such property (S. 
Antao). In Fogo and S. Antao, only flowers are placed on the outside 
of the grave; but in Cab' Verde a pot of food — cuscus, molasses, 
etc. — is deposited on the grave. The immediate relatives of the 
deceased do not go to the cemetery; they remain indoors, the door of 
the house closed, for eight days (S. Nicolao), seven days (Fogo, S. 
Antao), or three days (Brava). During this time no fire is built. 
Neighbors cook for the mourners, and bring them food. Neighbors 
stay in the house of mourning, too, for the first three or four days. 
The mourners sit on the floor on mats, praying and weeping {funcd 
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[funcdo] di defunt'). At the close of the seclusion the bedding of the 
deceased is burned, mass is said, and, with the neighbors helping out, 
a feast is provided for all, including the relatives who have gathered 
from all parts of the Island. Mass is said again and a feast made 
after one month (S. Antao, Cab' Verde), again after three months, 
after six months, after twelve months (S. Antao, Fogo). 

Three days after the Day of All Saints (dia di todos santos) is cele- 
brated the Day of the Faithful Dead (dia di fiel difunt'). A patac' 
(four cents) is given to the priest for him to say a prayer (response) 
for any dead relative; i.e., for any one who died old enough to sin 
(after twelve, suggested my informant). This offering is made by the 
family every year (Fogo, Cab' Verde). A lame ghost (finad') would 
start three days before the others, so as to be on hand on the dia di 
fiel difunt' (Fogo). On the Day of All Saints children are told not to 
go near palh' fed', — a shrub which bears large white blossoms, and 
which is large enough to hide under, — lest a ghost with a broken leg 
(finad' pe quebrad') catch them (Fogo). The counterpart to this ghost 
in S. Antao is referred to as Canelinh' ("Little-Leg"). If you go in 
zigzag, he cannot catch you, only if you go straight. In S. Vicente 
and S. Antao, people are said to be afraid of a bogie or ghost called 
Capotona ("Big-Coat"). In particular, Capotona haunts an unin- 
habited stretch in S. Vicente referred to as "Mat' Ingles" (English, 
"wilderness;" literally, "wood;" but mat' is used also to mean "the 
wilds"), and none will venture there at night. One S. Antao infor- 
mant told me that a little dog he had with him one night turned into 
a towering capotona ("lost soul" [alma purdid'] he also called it) 
with a great furry coat. To exorcise it he said, "Com graca e fe em 
Deus eu vou seguir o meu caminh ', e segue o seu distino por onde Deus 
o teu servido " ("By grace and faith in God I will follow my way, and 
do you go to the destination where God uses you"). A woman who 
has killed her child, born or unborn, is said to be a revenante. She 
carries her dead child in her mouth, and she will not "see God;" i.e., 
have rest for the period the murdered child would have lived on earth. 
Only the specially gifted can see such a revenante. On Cape Cod I met 
a Fogo-Islander who had moved away from Newport because he 
thought the spirit of the wife who had died three months before was 
keeping him awake of nights. A Cab' Verde man tells me he has 
heard of a deceased husband talking with his widow, and of the dead 
entering into people (finad' entra na gente). They must be got out 
by the priest. A Fogo-Islander tells me that as a boy he believed 
the spirit of his deceased mother came to him at night because he had 
not said prayers for her. At every tenth bead on the rosary a prayer 
(offerice) for the dead (or living) may be said. An offerice may be 
given to another to offer up for his own dead. Coins (des reis 
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["ten reis," or a penny], Brava) may be placed on the grave of a 
fined' disemparad' ("houseless ghost," Fogo), — a spirit that has had no 
offerings made to it, — to engage the spirit to work harm to an enemy. 
In S. Antao the copper coin is put secretly into the hand of the still 
unburied corpse. "Vae e vem buscar (' Go and come get') N — " 
(the name of the enemy), is said. Again, fourteen five-ms pieces 
(half-penny) may be buried near a cross, and the cross (santa cruz) 
asked to work the desired injury, to make crazy, ill, etc. The cross 
must be visited fourteen times (S. Antao). From a Cab' Verde in- 
formant I have heard of putting a copper coin on a grave when you 
want to kill or injure some one, as well as putting money with a saint 
(po dinhe'r' na Santo). 

For a month after a death, one member of the household will stay 
at home to receive the prayers brought by neighbors and friends 
(Fogo, S. Nicolao, in Cab' Verde all stay home). " 'M resa um padre 
nosso e Ave Maria pa' alma di — " (" I pray a padre nosso and ave 
maria for the soul of — "), says the visitor (S. Nicolao). The mourn- 
ing-custom as a whole is referred to as 'nojad'. 

There are two gates to the cemetery in Fogo, and, according to one 
informant, if the door by which a funeral-party leaves is not shut, a 
death in the village will ensue. According to another Fogo informant, 
if the church-door is left open after any service, somebody will die. A 
cloud cross in the sky, or a picture in the clouds of a casket with angels, 
is the token of the death of a priest (S. Antao), or of any grandee 
(grande, rico [" rich "], Cab' Verde). If a person is sick, and a bluejay 
(passadinha) circles about the house and then flies townwards, the 
sick will die (S. Nicolao). If a person vomits after the sacred oil 
has been dropped by the priest on his tongue, he will die. Were any 
one to admire an infant, a blessing would straightway be said to avert 
misfortune (S. Nicolao). Or to the same end a little of the spittle 
(cuspink') of the complimenter would be rubbed on the child (Cab* 
Verde). 

If soil from a person's footprint is boiled and then thrown over a 
cliff, the said person will also fall over the cliff (Fogo) . To injure some 
one in Cab' Verde, one also "takes his footprints" (panhd rast'). 

Black magic is believed in all the Islands to be practised by f'itice'ra 
(brux'), who may be old or young, x but who are always women (just 
as the saib' practitioners of white magic are always men). F'itice'ra 
practise evil eye, as we have noted. (A Fogo-Islander also tells me of 
how he once believed his goat dropped dead because a f'itice'ra looked 
at it. 2 But f'itice'ra have other methods, too. To make persons sick, 

1 "A young f'itice'ra does not know much; an old f'itice'ra knows too much" (Fogo). 
The knowledge goes in families; the daughters of a f'itice'ra will be accounted f'itice'ra 
(cf. Reginald Scot, The Discoveries of Witchcraft [1584; reprinted, London, 1886], p. 20). 

* Scot, Ibid., pp. 7. »• 
VOL. 32. — NO. 131. — 7- 
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they enter their bodies. The f'itice'ra in possession talks with her 
own voice, thus giving herself away. To exorcise her, a piece of her 
clothes or shoes is burned under the nose of the possessed (Fogo). 
If the ear or finger of the sick person is nicked, the whole ear or finger 
of the f'itice'ra is thereby cut off (Brava). Another Brava informant 
said that he had heard that if the stone of a saint's image was scratched, 
and the scrapings drunk in water, the f'itice'ra would be driven out. 
He brought out a prayer-book in which he said this remedy was 
prescribed. Black-sheep wool will also be burned under a patient 
(S. Nicolao). In this connection is to be noted that the milk of a 
black goat, drunk warm, together with mint (hortela), is a specific 
for stomach-ache. I met in Onset, Mass., a woman who believed 
she was possessed by a f'itice'ra. (Her first baby was two or three 
months old.) She had consulted a saib' l in Providence. A f'itice'ra 
will exhume the body of a baby, and smear the grease over the house- 
walls of the person whose living baby she wishes to "eat;" 2 i.e., 
injure. The baby's dress should be put in the boiler, and pins and 
needles stuck in it. The f'itice'ra will feel the pins and needles in her 
own body; she will go to the house for relief, but the people must 
refuse to take out the dress until she cures the baby (Brava). To 
discover if a f'itice'ra is in the house visiting, a shrub called aruda 
(Brava) or moru (Fogo) is burned ("she doesn't like the smoke, and 
will go away"); or needles or scissors,, particularly scissors, are stuck 
into the door, and the f'itice'ra will not leave until they are taken out 
{Fogo). In S. Antao, anything the brux' has touched should be 
turned upside down, — a chair, a chest, a cup. In these circumstances 
the brux' will not leave the house: she will start to go, and say "Good- 
by, good-by!" but she will not leave (S. Antao). To kill a brux', 
see where she urinates,, and stick a needle into the place (S. Antao). 
A f'itice'ra is said to take out her entrails (tripa), and, that much the 
lighter, to fly off without them. If dirt is put into them, the f'itice'ra 
cannot get back, and will die (Brava, Cab' Verde, Fogo). One Brava 
informant said that the guts which the f'itice'ra has hung on a banana- 
tree should be hidden, and then, not finding them, she would die. 
There is a certain cliff in Brava — Sempridon — from which f'itice'ra 
are believed to fly (Fogo). Flying f'itice'ra may be recognized by 
moving lights in the air, 3 "like a torch," said one informant; "they 

1 A fortune-teller, palmist, etc. His card was shown to me as that of an American 
saib' who corresponded to a saib ' at home. 

1 F'itice'ra come menin' ("f'itice'ra eats the child"). Compare Scot (I. c, p. 31). 
Chupa ("suck") menin' is the Azores equivalent. My Azores informant knew of a healthy 
infant found dead in bed, with only a few tiny black spots on the testicles where the 
f'itice'ra had been at work. Compare the belief as borrowed, no doubt, from the Spaniards 
by the Aztecs (F. Starr, "Notes upon the Ethnography of Southern Mexico" [Proceedings 
Davenport Academy of Sciences, 8 (1809-1900) : 120]). 

* Compare Starr, Ibid., p. 120. 
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drop fire as they fly," said another informant (Cab' Verde); "it is a 
green light," said another (Brava), and this man said he had himself 
seen such a light once in a certain mountainous district where people 
lived who were believed to be f'itice'ra. But wherever afitice'ra is off 
flying, if you make three knots in your handkerchief and say a fitting 
prayer, she will have to return ('marra fitice'ra, "tie up f'itice'ra") 
(Brava). The right prayers will always tie up afitice'ra (Cab' Verde). 
Afitice'ra can go into the body of a black cat 1 (Fogo). She uses the 
eyes and bones of a black cat to work magic (Brava) . One informant 
gave the directions followed in S. Antao. In the eye-sockets of the 
dead cat, as well as in the anus and mouth, you plant a bean. You 
then bury the cat. The planting and burial should be done secretly, 
and on the Dia di San Jon. You note carefully the exact point where 
the bean in the mouth may be expected to sprout. The pods of this 
bean you gather, saying the credo. A little dog in which is the Devil 
(diab') will come round; but you must pay no attention to him, and 
on your way home you must not look back. Entering your house, 
you keep saying, "Cred', cred', cred';" and to any questions asked 
you, you give no answer. The beans will bring you luck in any enter- 
prise. Spotless black cats are, at any rate, unlucky (lucky in S. 
Antao), particularly when they cross the road in front of you (Fogo). 
If you see one in the morning, you will be unlucky all day (Fogo). — 
Cows are also possessed by f'itice'ra. 2 In that circumstance they 
give no milk (Fogo). Pigs who go "half-crazy" are whipped to exor- 
cise a spirit (Fogo), probably a f'itice'ra; for human beings, when they 
are sick and thought to be possessed, may also be whipped (Fogo). 
In Brava they are whipped with a piece of grape-vine "to make the 
f'itice'ra come out." F'itice'ra can bend a man to their will, even 
to making him eat dirt (literally). Hair-cuttings are burned or 
hidden away, lest, found by a f'itice'ra, she should work evil (Cab' 
Verde). I heard of one family of f'itice'ra from whom, for very fear, 
taxes were for many years not collected (Fogo). A Brava informant, 
on his way to visit his girl, was once carried out of his course by his 
donkey possessed by a f'itice'ra. 3 If a f'itice'ra opposes a certain love- 
affair, she will by such means frighten the man off. The bogies he 
meets in these circumstances (or in others) are bult, cusa ruim ("bad 
things"). They characteristically appear without the sound of 
footsteps. A knife with a bone handle made of reindeer [?] horn is a 
charm to keep them off (Fogo). Scrapings from such a handle drunk 
in water will cure stomach-ache (Fogo). 

The saib' (general term, jabacos, also in Fogo; curador in S. Nicolao 
and S. Antao; mestre in Cab' Verde) is the opponent of the f'itice'ra or 

Scot, The Discoveries of Witchcraft, pp. 73-74. 
Compare Scot, Ibid., p. 8. 
Ibid., p. 73- 
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brux', since he suggests means for her exorcism or undoing. In 
S. Antao it is in particular the spongerer', one born with a caul (butiad', 
S. Antao; nect na sac, "born in a sack," Fogo), who is effective against 
brux'. Like them, he is able to travel in spirit; and he goes to their 
place of spirit-assembly, and overhears their talk and how they have 
injured persons. Thus he knows the proper antidote. He is said, 
however, to be able to work black magic too. But on the whole, he 
appears to work beneficently, curing sickness in general, curing barren- 
ness, finding lost articles. A S. Antao woman asserted to me, that 
were she in sickness to send a piece of her shirt or head-kerchief, any- 
thing that had absorbed perspiration, to the curador she knew in S. 
Antao, he would send her a cure across seas. 

The saib', as we have noted, is not depended on exclusively for 
charms. The hand of a minin' mour' ("Moor;" i.e., unbaptized 
child) gives its possessor magical power. He could burglarize a 
house, for example, without arousing the inmates. It is sometimes 
said of a bad and successful man, "He must have the hand of a minin ' 
mour' " (Fogo). In Cab' Verde the finger of an ang' ("angel;" i.e., 
child dying under seven) is a good guarda. A guarda or relique is 
appealed to under various circumstances; but apart from the relique 
hung about a child's neck, as we have noted, the little tin or silver 
Beranc (Fogo), Vranca (St. Veronica), or Sant Age (S. Antao), — a 
picture of the saint hung about the neck and under the left arm to 
protect from accidents, — and the relique as it appears in the folk-tales 
(a magic hair or a fusil, "flint for striking a light"), I could learn 
nothing definite about such charms. The Guinea Coast fetich — a 
piece of wood, a stone, a bird — is known of and called iran. 1 I have 
heard it compared with the relique. Between the iran and the Catholic 
relique there are I suspect, many connecting links. For example, in 
Cab' Verde not only the finger of an "angel," but the finger-nails of an 
one ' ("tiger") and the horn of a licordia, both Guinea animals, are 
said to be good guarda. The fruit of a certain shrub planted on the 
Dia di San Jon will keep the eater from being hurt by any steel (S. 
Antao). 

To stop thunder I was given the following prayer. It had been 
said that very morning at Newport in a thunder-storm. "Santa 
Barba Virgem Generosa, rosa, da-m' vida qui bu bib§, libra-m' di 
mort' qui bu morr6" ("St. Barbara, generous virgin, give me the life 
you lived, free me from the death you died"). 

Tuesday and Friday are days of bad omen (in Brava, Friday and 
Sunday, according to one informant) ; and on these days people would 
not initiate enterprises. 2 No co-operative work in farming, house- 

1 A S. Nicolao woman who had been to the Guinea Coast (Gine) said that Gin£ women 
who had lost children would take presents of chickens, etc.. to a tree, and pray to the iran. 

2 In the Azores, Tuesday is similarly unlucky. My Azores informant knew of a boy 
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building, hat-making, etc., would be started. "Bo la bu ta moire" 
Sestafeira!" ("You there, you will die on a Friday!") is said to one 
who does something foolish or expresses a foolish idea. 1 — It is bad 
luck {zangado, "cross, angry") to break a mirror: for seven years you 
will be unfortunate (Fogo). — If the first fish you catch on going 
fishing is a pe'x' real ("kingfish"), you will catch no more fish (Fogo). 

— It is believed that after turtles lay eggs, it will rain; and when it has 
been raining, people will say, "Nu ba praia jobe ob' di tataruga!" 
("Let us go to the shore to look for turtle-eggs! ") — To bring fair 
weather, sailors will throw des reis into the sea from the prow of their 
vessel (Brava). — It is bad luck to give a needle to any one at night, 
or to pick up a pin pointing towards you. Pointing away from you, 
the pin brings luck (Fogo) . — It is bad luck to stub your left toe as you 
go out in the morning (Cab' Verde). — One must not eat with money 
on the table — Jesus Christ was sold for thirty pieces of silver 
(Fogo). — Such beliefs are referred to as agour' de belh' ("beliefs 
of the old"). 

A hen that crowed would be straightway killed and taken to the 
priest 2 (Fogo). — A blue jay (passadinha) singing in a tree is said to 
bring "news" (Fogo, Cab' Verde). You speak to the bird, saying, 
"Passadinha di boas nobas, se noba e boa, bu sacudi pescoss' tres bes, 
bu torna canta" ("Jay of good news, if the news is good, shake your 
head three times and sing again") (Brava). The bird is possessed 
of a spirit (alma di alguem, " soul of some one," Cab' Verde). — Striped 
cattle (brazinh'; they are marked brown, gray, and white) are said to 
be the progeny of a bull that once came in from the sea and mated 
with cattle at a certain spring which at Pa (Praia) Ladron flows out 
of the side of the cliff. The cattle are called boi di mar ("bulls of the 
sea"). — Mermaids (serena, Windward Islands; Maria Condon, 3 Lee- 
ward Islands) not only figure in the folk-tales, now and again some 
one will tell you that her mother or grandmother once saw a mermaid. 

— There is a legend of a certain Brava sea-captain who, because he 
was a bad man, kidnapping people and selling them, still sails the 
seas. Those on shore hear him giving sailing-orders as well as counse 

paralyzed from swimming on Tuesday. On Friday everbody bakes bread and cleans 
To children who are naughty and troublesome on that day is said, " Hoje e um dia de ma 
mulher" ("To-day is the bad woman's day"), meaning that a woman is irritable on Friday. 
Tuesday is the unlucky day in Mexico (T. A. Janvier, "Mexican Superstitions and Folk- 
Lore" [Scribner's Magazine, 5 (1889) : 349]). 

1 Funerals occurring necessarily on a Sunday are skimped, and my informant explained 
that dying on a Friday would mean burial on a Sunday. The saying is open, no doubt, 
to other interpretations. 

• Compare the Mexican belief that the Devil is inside a crowing hen, which must 
therefore be killed (Carl Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico [New York, 1902], 2: 351). 

' From varinha de condio ("little wand of obligation"), referring to the part of herself 
the scale or hair, the mermaid gives as a charm. 
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against imitating his evil deeds. My informant told me that the 
ancient mariner had a grandson in Brava who left Brava several 
times with his family to elude the pursuing spirit of his grandfather. 
The grandson was recently lost at sea. The widow of this capoton 
remarried, and it is said that the capoton would throw the second 
husband out of bed. There is in Fogo a wilderness chapel to a rain- 
making saint, — Noss' Sehnora da Sacorr'. A man from the mainland 
{homi di Gine) once found the image of the saint walking about in the 
mountains. They put the image in a church near the altar, with the 
image of another saint. The next morning Noss' Sehnora was found 
standing at the door. They decided to build her a chapel. There was 
no wood to build it until supernaturally the sea washed in great 
beams from the mainland and all the wood that was needed. As 
evidence of the mountain peregrination of Noss' Sehnora da Sacorr', 
prints of her hand holding a rosary are to be seen on a certain cliff -side. 
The feast day of Noss ' Sehnora da Sacorr ' is Aug. 5. Rain is expected 
on that day. If it does not fall before Aug. 15, the saint's image is 
taken out and paraded. Rain is sure to fall before the procession 
closes. 

Aug. 5 is a local Fogo feast day. The most important feast days for 
all the islands l are June 24 for San Jon, June 29 for San Pedro, Jan. 20 
for San Sebastian; and of these the Dia di San Jon is most notable. 
The evening before, bonfires are lighted to the saint. Each household 
burns up the trash collected during the year. The church bonfires 
are made in part of the saintly clothes or trappings discarded during 
the year. The ashes the priest uses on Ash Wednesday to make a 
cross on the forehead of women and on the crown of men 2 are the 
ashes from this San Jon bonfire. The boys of the village spend the 
evening of June 23 jumping over the bonfires in the barrels set on 
three sides of the approach to the church (adro) (salt' di San Jon, 
"jump of San Jon") 3 (Fogo, S. Antao). The boys call out, "San 
Jon, San Jon, sarna na lumi, sauda na corpo!" ("San Jon, San Jon, 
pox in the fire, health in the body!") (Fogo.) There is much feasting 
on the Dia di San Jon, and preparation for it begins three weeks or 
more in advance. In Fogo the pounding of the corn for the feast is 
accompanied by song. There may be three women pounding in one 
of the tall mortars or pilon; and these pilandera will sing, to the time 
beaten double quick (repica) on the edge of the pilon by a man, the 
following song. 

1 On May 3, 4, 5. a great feast is held on Brava. — the feast of Santa Crus. 

1 I was told that the seams of the skull made a cross, its position thus differentiated 
according to sex. 

8 Compare A. Wuttke. Der Deutsche Volksaberglaube der Gegenwart (Berlin, 1900), 
p. 80. 
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BRIAL (CANTIGA DI PILON, " SONG OF THE PILON"). 

Osabe^Colinha! 

Colinha manda rufa na pontal figuerinha. 

Quele qu'e sujo bu da cachd' 

Quele qu'6 limpo bu da-m' dime. 

(O sweet Colinha! 

Colinha sends to beat double time on the top of the fig-wood. 1 

What is nasty, give to the dog. 

What is clean, give me.) 

In S. Antao the corresponding "colinha" is sung, not to the pilon, 
but to the drum. Before singing, the singer says, "'Nha ma' raan- 
da-m' pa' Senhor San Jon 'mbem sabe' di cert' si San Jon este. Outro 
{an' understood) eu torno vir" ("My mother sends me to Sehnor 
San Jon, I come to know for certain if San Jon is. Another (year) 
I will come back"). The song follows: — 

"Colinha manda-m' um ram' na boca di figueral 'marrad' num fita 
pret' pencand' mi era viuva. O ma' Josefa, cola, cola coladera. Soba 
p'ra cima na saia fina sem cardon. P'ra baix' e ca di b6 conta. Tud' 
gente vae para port' f6ra 'Nha' Juana Duca. Cahin p'ra rocha baix' na 
lombo Dalmirin pa' valia d'um r61' di chuca. 

"Cola, cola, coladera, o sabe! 

O ma' Josefa, cola sabe, cola sabe! 

Ai sabe!" 

(" Colinha sends me in the mouth [i.e., entrance of the settlement] a 
blossom tied with a black ribbon, thinking I was a widow. O Mother 
Josefa! clap, clap, clapper! Butt 2 above my fine, without roughness (?) 
skirt! Below, you have no business. Everybody goes to the door except 
Lady Juana Duca. She falls from the Dalmirin ridge for the sake of a roll 
of pork. 

"Clap, clap, clapper, o fine, 

O Mother Josefa! clap fine, clap fine! 

Ai fine!") 

In Brava the celebration is like that in S. Antao. In S. Nicolao 
there is no drum-beating, or singing, or jumping about (soba), only 
illuminations and the conventional church service. On rabespa, the 
day before the vespers of St. John, June 22, there is masking (canisade) 
in Fogo. The giver of the feast invites persons to come to a dance at 
his house in masks. A drum summons them to the masked dance 

1 The pilon is made of fig- wood. 

2 In the excitement, people fling themselves about and bump into one another. A 
young man once bumped into his mother. "Don't you know I am your mother?" she 
complained. He answered, "At this time there is no mother, there is no father.' 
Strangers make free with one another. 
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(balh' canisade). They wear false faces, and dress up as brides, 
bridegrooms, kings, queens, cavaliers, etc. 

Masking occurs in S. Antao in connection with carnavale, occurring 
during the usual season. During this week occurred a day called 
di' d'entrud ("day of intrusion"), 1 when gangs of boys would go from 
house to house stealing (furtd) what they wanted, more particularly 
food and drink. Every one was bound to take the stealing as a joke, 
and special pots or dishes of food would be left out for the thieves. 
Dia d'entrud is celebrated also in Fogo, but my informants forgot the 
date. 

On the three principal saints ' days is held in Fogo 2 a desafio pa ' 
argolinha, a contest for little rings. It is a ring- spearing sport, which 
in this connection I need not describe in detail. Of interest, however, 
is the fact that it is not engaged in except on the aforesaid saints' 
days. After the ring-contest the horsemen dismount and carry the 
standard of the saint {bandera) to the church. Here whoever volun- 
teers to give the feast the following year raises up the standard, and 
carries it to his own house to keep it for the year. If the bandera is 
left buried {'nterrad') in the church (i.e., if none volunteer), it will be a 
dry, poor year. 

In Brava on saints' days (particularly in June, "June is just for 
play") a tall pole (a "mast") is set up, and to it several crosspieces are 
fastened, on which are hung fruit of all kinds, vegetables, sugarcane, 
etc. From the head of the mast flies the bandera of the saint. Late in 
the afternoon the crosspieces are lowered, and the populace scramble 
for the things on them. This largess has been contributed by the 
man who has kept the bandera in his house the preceding year. He 
may have been sick and made a vow to take the bandera of the saint 
whose help he needs. His friends and relatives send in to him great 
platters of fruit, etc., to rig the mast out with. The women carry 
these dishes on their heads to his house. 

There is in Fogo an organization of "holy kings" {sant' reis) which 
serves as almoner to the church. There are twelve "kings" {rei di 
Nossinhora) , 3 and with each a carragador di Nossinhora ("porter of 
Our Lady") and a drummer. Each group is accompanied by an in- 
definite number of courtiers (reniads). On both Christmas Eve and 
New Year's Eve these groups sing in the church, the church of Nossin- 
hora da Conseicao, and visit from house to house about the town of 
San Filipe, soliciting gifts for the church. Early on the morning of 

1 Mardi gras; and Miss Bensaude tells me that the visitation practice is general in 
Portugal. 

2 Not known in S. Nicolao. 

3 The "king" is referred to by his own name plus his title (as, Rei Jon, Rei Pedr', 
etc.) , and he is addressed as 'nha 'mun Jon, 'nha 'mun Pedr ' (" my brother Jon. my brother 
Pedr'"). 
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Jan. 6 (Dia di Sant' Reis 1 ) the people at large race their horses. 
The races over, the Sant' Reis and their companions set forth from 
town in two main divisions, — one going north, the other south. The 
southern division spends the night at Lusianoni, and the following 
day visits the chapel of Nossinhora da Sacorr'. The next day the 
division continues its southern route. The two divisions circle about 
during the following weeks until at a fixed place they meet, when each 
division returns (some time in March) to the town by the way it set 
forth. When the divisions meet on their road (contra Nossinhora), 
they perform certain set movements: they "take steps" which my 
informants could not describe in detail. Were the divisions to make a 
complete circle in their tour, the world would come to an end [muni' 
caba). The divisions, as they peregrinate, remain in their subdivisions 
of twelve. The groups are entertained wherever they stop. They 
have customary stopping-places, to which each year they return. 
Their hosts are called m'ordom' di Nossinhora. The groups are 
given money and credit orders for oil, cotton, or corn (simola ["alms"] 
di Nossinhora). 2 The money is put into the kid-skin bag called 
saralh', 3 which is carried across the shoulders. The money and 
orders representing "the fruits of the field" (i.e., tithes?) are carried 
to the priest. It is said that a government official (an administrador 
de conselho) once suppressed this pilgrimage (Fogo). 4 There was little 
or no rain that year, and on the following Dia di Sant' Reis the official 
died. — On Ash Wednesday (Quarta fera di Treba) the Sant' Reis 
re-enter the town, and on Easter Thursday (Qinta fera D'induenga) 
the feet of the twelve are washed by the priest. Until Easter Monday 
the groups camp near the church, engaging in prayer, and going out 
only to go to Mass. 

Easter (Diming' di Pascoa) morning about four o'clock a fig-tree 
(rama [" branch "] Juda) is planted on one side of the church. On it is 
hung a straw-stuffed figure of a man called Juda. A cigar is put in 
his mouth, and a bomb on his chest. About noon, when the day's 
procession from the church is at hand, the bomb is exploded by the 
fuse held in the mouth of the figure. 8 All the men drag the tree and 
the figure, or what is left of it, by a rope around the neck, to the 
shore. Here they beat the figure and then drown it (Fogo). In Cab' 

1 Epiphany. 

1 Living in the country, families keep depositaries of produce in town, upon which 
they give orders. 

8 Small individual purses, made similarly of the skins of kids stillborn or miscarried, 
are in vogue as bringing luck. 

4 In Brava an analogous custom was permanently suppressed twenty years or so ago. 
Fogo appears to be the only island in which this custom is known or persists. Probably 
to-day it is not celebrated even in Fogo. 

6 There is a like custom in Mexico (N. O. Winter, Mexico and Her People of Today 
[Boston, 1907], pp. 233-234). 
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Verde the figure of Juda is paraded on a donkey and beaten. It is 
paraded, beaten, and burned in Brava. 

During Passion Week, groups of school-boys, twelve in each group, 
— the leader dressed in black, the others in white, — make the twelve 
stations on the via sacra (Fogo). — On New Year's Eve there is a 
church service, and the children are kept in the church until one a.m. 
Then the children go forth, and mark in chalk on every house-door, — 

"Bons Dias 
Bon Ans 
Boas Feste 
An' [1918]." 

On New Year's evening as well as on Christmas evening, boys 
would go from house to house, begging for themselves. One of them 
carried a bag; and what they collected — fruit, corn, coffee, money, 
etc. — would be evenly divided among all. On Christmas they sang : — 

"Do natal o redentor' qui esta chegada a funcao. As sestas feiras 
vencidas, a minha humilde peticao. Nha da ca, da ca, nha da ca face. 'M 
sa ta ba pa' nin que pouco nha p6 na mon. Si nha ca da, 'm ta manda San 
Jorge ta bem busca. Sabe 'ma Jorge e um sant' di bom cunsencia, punde 
[por ondg] ele entra ele' ta tira cheo, ele ta dixa pouco." 

("From the Saviour's birthday this function came. Fridays overcome, 
my humble petition. 1 Give here, give here, give here quickly! I will go, how- 
ever little you put in my hand. If you do not give, I will send St. George to 
come and look for it. You know that George is a saint of a good conscience; 
where he enters, he takes out a lot, he leaves little.") 

New Year's the boys sing : 2 — 
J=63. Deliberately. 
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1 " I beg that Fridays may be overcome," was the meaning of this to my informant. 

2 This song and the following song were transcribed by Helen H. Roberts. The 
words as sung are run together too indistinctly, and they are too much broken up, to be 
intelligible. Nor do they correspond closely enough with the words given above in the 
text to enable us to set words to music. 
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1 Possibly not intended as part of the music. 
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"San Jose Sagrada da Maria Angelina, quande foi para Belem racgatar 
o menin' de Jesus la na pe di Santa Crus. Nha da ca face, nha da ca face, 
'm sa ta ba pa' nin que pouco nha p6 na mon. Se nha ci da, 'Nho' San 
Jorge ta ramete\ Nossa Senhora fica nesta casa cu' pas' cu' gost' e alegria, 
alegria pa' tudo mund'." 

("St. Jose Sagrada da Maria Angelina, when he was at Bethlehem to save 
a child of Jesus there at the foot of the blessed cross. Give here quickly, 
give here quickly! I will go, however little you put in my hand. If you do 
not give, Lord St. George will remit it. [At this point the presents are made, 
and the boys sing.] May Our Lady be in this house with peace and pleasure 
and joy, joy for all the world!") 

Bands of men as well as of boys go about singing and begging 
New Year's evening. They sing to the guitar a song almost the same 
as the song of the boys : — 

"San Jose Sagrada Maria Angelina, quando foi para Belem rasgatar 
um minin' di Jesus. San tres pesson Santiximo Trindade. Gaspar Balchor 
de Butisad'. Nha di ca face, nha da ca face. 'M sa ta ba pa' nin que 
pouco nha p6 na mon. Se nha ca di, 'Nho' San Jorge ta rametl. Nossa 
Sinhora fica nesta casa cu ' paz, cu ' gosto, cu ' alegria, alegria pa ' tudo 
mund'." 

The men also sing, — 

" Neste dia do Janer', neste dia, dia do Janer', Janero, 

E grande mericimento Deus 

Por cem Deus ali ofertad', por cem Deus ali ofertad'. 

TambS' sime qui 

Christo passa 'strumento. 

Tamb6' sime qui Christo passa 'strumento." 

("On this day of January, on this day, day of January, January, 

Is great merit, 

For hundreds [?] God is here offered. 

For hundreds God is here offered. 

So, too, Christ passed through torment." ) 
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In S. Antao the New Year's evening song of the boys is as follows : — 

" Bendito seja Deus para sempre com grande senhor qui eu ja vi a vossa 
luz a luz di Deus, sp'rito santo quen da nos lumia na vida e na morte. 'Cor- 
dar quem estas adurmido para que la vem uma tr6pa reial que para vir dar 
boas festas do nosso. Queremos a Deus ali na casa do Senhor e Senhora 
chegam's, homem honrado, que Deus, Nosso Senhor entra dent'o esta casa 
com gosto e alegria e satisfacao e muito servig' a Deus 'que hoje 6 uma dia 
que Deus Nossenhor Jesus Christo foi batisado. O Rei Don Jon do Jordon 
por ele non podia batisar nem no padre, nem no bispo, nem no arcibispo. 

" Da ca, da ca, se o Senhor vae cu me porque ja nos vamos remeter boas 
festas cu ' baptismo do senhor fica dentro desta casa com alegria, alegria, 
halelu'a, halelu'a." 

(" Blessed be God forever and the great Lord whose light I saw, the light 
of God the Holy Ghost, who gives us light in life and in death. Awake, you 
who sleep! because there comes a royal troupe for you to come and give 
them festive greetings. We ask of God coming here in the house of Lord 
and Lady, an honorable man, that God our Lord enter this house with 
pleasure and joy and satisfaction and much service of God, because to- 
day is the day that God our Saviour Jesus Christ was baptized. King 
Lord John of Jordan, him no priest could baptize, nor any bishop, nor any 
archbishop. 

"Give here, give here, if the Lord goes with me, because we are going to 
bring festive greetings and the baptism of the Lord to stay in this house with 
joy, joy, haleluia, haleluia!") 



